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NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT THE 
NAME AND TRADE MARK OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


Is the most durable and 
Satisfactory Trimming 
for Ladles’, Children’s, 
and Infants: Wardrobes. 


HESIRABLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS,| 


NEAT STRIPED SILKS, 87} cts. and $1.00 per yard | - 


18, 20, 22 and 24 inch COLORED BARCELONA 
SHAWLS. 
WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, different sizes. 
LONG AND SQUARE BOUND THIBET SHAWLS | 
LONG & SQUARE BOUND BLANKET SHAWLS. 
LONG AND SQUARE MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS 
FIFTY BROWN MIXED SQUARE SHAWLS, neat} 
Borders. 
200 YDS. GRENADINE, for Friends’ Caps. ; 
560 YDS. BROWN AND MODE CASHMERES, fine | 
at 624 cts. | 
shows AND MODE MOHAIRS, FOR FRIENDS. 
3-4 and 6-4 MODE FLANNELS, FOR SKIRTING 
ANDS ACQUES 
OLIVE BROWN FRENCH MERINOES, from 75 cts. 


up. 
PLAIN SHADES OF SILKS, at $1.373 per. yard. 
ONE CASE CANTON FLANNELS, at 73 cts. for- | 
merly 16 cts. 
ONE CASE PLAIN CALICOERS, at 10, cts. ‘formerly | 
124 ots. 


JOHN H, STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 


} 

N. B.—I have on hand several pieces of fine} 
OLIVE AND BROWN FRENCH BEAVER CLOTHS, 
of the best makes, and MY OWN IMPORTATION, 
adapted to Friends, which I will close out LESS 
THAN COST, my sales not warranting me in keeping | 
a line of these goods. 


$20 SAVED! _ 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the| 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- | 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sea: | 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine | 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to| 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has | 
been greatly imPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- | 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS | 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted : 
ae office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, | 

a 
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BALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY ARE! 

promoted by using Frank Miller’s Leather Pres-| 
evativeand Waterproof Oil Blacking. 


FRILLING 





2500 2 der: is gqunrenteot tees our 
Weil £2599, and Drills in good territory. 
Highést testimonials from the Governors of 
Towa, Arkansas and Dakota. All tools war- 
ranted. Two wells 50 foot deep can be bored 
in one day, and one well will furnish water 
sufficient for 100 head of cattle. Splendid 
work for winter as wellas summer. Descrip- 
tive catalogue free. County rights for gale: 
Address: JiLa | WELL AU GER CO. St. Louis,Mo, 





New Type—Skilled Workmen 


Established over 3O Years. 








| SILL slaRs 


Corner of Library Street. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING | FURNITURE. 


Tue Ox.y Dovsie SprinGc In THE MARKET. Ei , blished t , -five years by 


| 8. B. REGHSTER, 

Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walny 
and Oottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat. 
tresses. 

No. 526 Oattownit, Sraezr, Para. 


viiaienhicae re al SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
sow slaad sonaguitiene. Pit consists of wwe domed FRIEN DS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 


epirai springs, surmounted by independent loops 

for the reception of the slats, rendering it more | Founpgsp sy ANSON LAPHAM. 

trong, steady and durable than single springs, can | at ; 

be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give sizeand| This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 

kitrd of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we|Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re. 

will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of|cords pretaining to the Society ; several hundred 

references. ‘‘Jones Compounp Sprine” Manufac-|pictures of the past and present representative 

tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents | Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a fey 

can do well canvassing for this spring. relics of interest as connected with the history of 
ithe Society. Friends are solicited to contribute 

DR. GEO. ROBERTS, | books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 
\ Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 
DENTIST, such objects, under the direction of the Lib 
Formerty 421 Norra Sixts Srrezr, ‘Committee. Contributions should be sent to 
‘has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he | EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 


“would be pleased to see his friends and thosein need | tf. SwarrHmore, Pa. 
of his services. ; } 


‘FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. | s@-REMOVED TO MEDIA."e 


—_— 20: — 


| 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore-| “SWITHIN C. SHORTLEDGE’S Boarding School 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed |for young men and boys is now open at Media, Pa, 
te 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’|13 miles from Philadelphia, in one of the finest 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he/school buildings in the State, heated in all stories 
solicits a share of their patronage. land lighted with gas, building 10050, porch all | 

———_ |} around, 55 lodging rooms, large school room with © 


00D BUS {NESS OPP ORTUNITY. five class rooms, amvle bath and water-closet accom. © 


—————_-’ 'modations in three stories, 10 trains daily to and | 
WHEELER & WILSON jfrom Philadelphia, fare 40 cents, time 33 to 45 

| manetos Thorough instruction, home care, good 

: table guaranteed. Terms, $5.25 per week, books 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY |and school stationery included, no extras whatever. j 
are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can | Special attention to backward pupils. Special pro | 


offer better terms than ever before given to reliable | vision and care for little boys. Address, 
energetic men to sell their S. C. SHORTLIDGE, (Harvard A. M.) 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, Mxp1a, Pa. 


FAMILY,and NUMBER6 CARPETINGS. 
MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE 


APPLY AT | Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &, 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. | BENJAMIN CREEN, 


|29p 823 33 North Second Bt,, Philade. 
ILLIAM HEACOOK, wo gegen 


GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


No. 907 Fitsser Sraget, Paria. | A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear com 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and! tantly onhand. Satisfactory fit. Terms 


every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s | GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing TAILOR; 


ao S| * to Chas. C. Jack At the Old Stand 
a an cas Sahai ieee 7 = uccessor . U. son. 3 
CRAFT & JESSUP, | No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
(Suceessors to B. A. Wildman,) | ee ae eee 

905 Marger Street, PHILADELPHIA. ANTED, A SETTLED, STEADY wo 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- | belonging to Friends’ Society, to cook, bey 
eta, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Oages, Plated, |024 10 Tight Bonen r et ee end wool wages 
will have a very comfortable home and goo 

Seeeaate, ‘Geese |References exchanged. Address 2 

@Wix caare, ” : -weseneeen) Mrs. E. J. FARQUHAR, York, Penns. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE 18 THY LIFS. 
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QDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


GORMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M. 








TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tairty-Seconp Volume will commence on the 27th of 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. To 
those receiving it hrough our carriers, Turez DoLiars. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the inning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in ongoxs, prarts, or 
P. O. money-onpeRs; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING THE RELATION 
OF MAN TO THE SUPREME BEING. 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


I have for some time felt a concern to ex- 
press, through the Intelligencer, some views 
or convictions that impress my mind on the 
relation of man, the creature, to his Creator, 
and some subjects connected therewith; and 
the present, when the close of the year invites 
to individual reflection, appears to be a proper 
time to attempt it. 

I have been much instructed by a remark 
of Augustus Jones, of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
in his late “Discourse on the Principles, 
Methods and History of the Society of 
Friends.” “There is,” he says, “nothing in 
church history more attractive than the steps 
by which George Fox, unaided by human 
wisdom, solved for himself the problem pre- 
sented to us all-—‘Given self to find God.’” 
This is the great problem which every indi- 
vidual must solve in order to know peace. 

The blessed Jesus says: “The light of the 
body is the eye” (Matt. vi, 22); so, the soul 
is the light of the spirit. Now, the sun may 
exist, and the eye may exist, and the body 
not be enlightened. ere needs a commu- 
nication between them. When the light 
streams down from the sun, it renders that 
body, and, by reflection, all others upon which 
the light falls, Juminous and visible. 

So, the ‘“‘ Father of Lights” may exist, 


———— —— —eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeerY 
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and the soul may exist, and the spiritual 


body not be enlightened, for want of a com- . 


munication between them. But the streams 
Srom the Good Father—the ‘‘ Breath of Life” 
received by the soul—enlighteneth the whole 
spiritual body. As the outward light is of the 
same nature as the sun from which it pro- 
ceeds, so the streams of spiritual Jight which 
the soul receives-—love, truth, justice, mercy, 
purity and holiness—and all the communica- 
ble attributes of Deity must be of the sme 
nature as the Father, and these are the Spirit 
of God in man ; and when man is obedient to 
their dictates, he is led by the Spirit of God. 
“There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” 
Job xxxii, 8. 

There is, therefore, God the Creator, man 
the creature, and the Spirit of God in man, 
the Mediator, Redeemer, Guide, Help, Light 
and Strength, whose office it is, and to which 
end it is continually striving, to bring the 
creature into harmony with the Creator, that 
thus they may be “at one,” by man coming 
into the “image of God,” when all is peace. 

There is no conceivable object in the crea- 
tion of man but man’s happiness. Deity 
needed nothing. “He never gave life but for 
enjoyment. He never created but to bless.” 
He designed that every intelligent soul should 
enjoy Him, ultimately, and be happy. Deity, 
being infinite in wisdom, goodness and power, 
never fails in any of His purposes. This is 
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impossible. He knew what He was doing 
when He created man, and He knew just 
what man was and would be. He never 
created a being that He could not manage. 
This Spirit of God in man permits man to 
have no rest when ina state of alienation 
from God, and the work of this Spirit will 
never be finished until it has brought every 
soul to be “at one” with the Father, 

The office of the Spirit does not cease with 

corporeal death. Death is only a passing on 
to another state or stage of existence, and 
neither it nor anything ie can separate the 
soul from the love, mercy, light and help of 
the Heavenly Father. The Spirit of God 
never leaves the soul. It goes with it beyond 
the grave, and continues its benign office, to 
bring the soul nearer and nearer to God, by 
greater degrees of perfection and purity. 
’ What a great privilege it is to have such a 
companion, with whom we can become ac- 
quainted and familiar in this life, and who 
will go with us through what is called the 
“valley of the shadow of death,” and show it 
to be the bright avenue leading to the man- 
sions of eternal rest and peace! 

. The earlier in the period of existence that 
any one submits to be obedient to this Spirit 
of God in his soul, the greater will be his 
peace and joy. If he does not submit, he can- 
not have peace. The Spirit will be asa gnaw- 
ing canker at his heart. He isin a state of re- 
bellion, and mustsuffer. Thissuffering is never 
vindictive or retaliatory, but always reforma- 
tory and corrective, and by a just, wise and 
merciful being,suffering can never be continued 
longer than a means of improvement is extend- 
ed, with power to use the proffered means. And 
this suffering is always in love and mercy, in- 
vitmg the sufferer to turn away from those 
things that afflict him. It is ‘‘ the voice be- 
hind him saying, This is the way; walk in 
it, when he would turn to the right hand or 
to the left.” Itis “ the reproof of instruction 
which is the way of life.” 

Infinite suffering for a finite offence is wholly 
irreconcilable with Divine justice, love, mercy, 
and Omnipotence; nor is it reconcilable with 
these attributes, that suffering should con- 
tinue longer than the means, and the power 
to use them are furnished to the sufferer for 
his improvement. 

When we reflect how much of the wicked- 
ness of the world springs from ignorance, ne- 
glect and bad example, for which the evil- 
doers are in no way responsible, and could 
not have avoided, and what the best of us 
would in all probability have been had we 
had their pedigree, and ex to their 
environments, it is a great joy to believe that 
@ just, good and merciful God will not per- 
mit them to suffer, spiritually, for these, to 
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them, unavoidable results; but that He will, 
through the good angel, with which He hay 
furnished every one, continue the training ip © 
the onward stage of existence, and okie 
bring them into His own image, and the 
joyment of happiness, in accordance with Hig | 
design ‘in conferring existence upon them, 
The aspiration in regard to those in this con. 
dition in this life, may truly be, “ Father, 
forgive them, they. know not what they do.” 

nd the wickedness that accompanies igno 
rance, neglect and bad example, may, in the 
Divine economy, be instrumental in induei 
the learned and wealthy or more favored 
our race, to adopt efficient measures to re 
move the poverty, by having them instructed — 
and employed in some useful and industrial 
avocation, and the ignorance, by having them 
properly educated and trained, as a means of 
self- preservation, as tell as a lasting charity for 
the benefit of humanity (all classes)—an idea 
which is worthy of being enlarged upon fur 
ther than I am now able to do. 

Whenever, in any stage or period of ex 
istence, a human soul that has strayed from 
the Father’s house “ begins to be in want,” 
and humbly desires to return, repenting, like 
the Prodigal (Luke xv, 11-21), the geod 
Father, when heis yet a great way off, and be 
fore he has expressed his repentance, “sees 
him, and has compassion on him, and ém 
braces him, aud welcomes him home,” which 
is a beautiful and deeply interesting illustra. 
of the dealings of the merciful Father with 
those who are willing to return THROUGH ALI | 
TIME. 

This Spirit of God in man, giving him 
love, peace and joy when he submits to its 
teachings, and producing unrest, discom 
fort, darkness, distress and misery, darker 
and deeper, as there is greater departure 
from the right way, is the great means by | 
which God teaches and instructs the ha 
man family, and has taught and instrected 
them in all ages. And it has been by a clote” 
observation of these influences, through a long 
series of years, one hundred thousand or more, 
which man has been on the earth, that men 
in different parts of the world have accumu 
lated those advanced truths that are called 
revelations or prophesies. 

For a long period, human language was 
regarded as a Bivine gift, or a special reve 
lation from heaven, it having been thought 
that human powers were unequal to the ae 
complishment of so great a result.* Butt 
is now conceded by all intelligent minds, that | 
language is the or of human intelligence” 
and invention, long continued, by the used 


5 
*See Edinburgh Encyclopedia, vol. xi, Artitl, 
Language, page 718, : 
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wers with which man has been Divinely 
farnished. It is the same with the Scriptures. 
The powers of the human soul and under- 
standing, which are both illuminated by the 
same glorious effulgence from God, and act 
harmoniously, are abundantly competent to 
their production. They are all the work of 
man, written by men under the influence of 
this Spirit of God in man, for the improve- 
ment of man through the enlightening in- 
fluence of this same Spirit. The same ele- 
vated truths and Divine ideas were taught 
years before the “‘ Christian Epoch” by Ma- 
nou, Minos, Brahma, Moses, Zoroaster and 
‘Hillel, and by persons in all the great cen- 
tres of civilization and enlightenment in the 
world, showing to a demonstration that the 
same Spirit of God in man was teaching the 
same truths to all mankind, as they became 
prepared to receive them. 

hese individuals of advanced enlighten- 
ment, or prophets, as they were called, were 
the embodiments of the deepest and noblest 
thoughts and convictions of the age and coun- 
wry in which they individually lived. They 
must not be considered as having received 
any special revelation from God. By no 
means. God is a Spirit, and He speaks to 
man not in a voice of words, but by the lan- 
guage of impression upon the soul, conveying 
the truth to be taught unmistakably, as we are 
prepared to receive it, bythe illuminations of 
His Spirit in the soul, the recipient organ or 
“eye” of spiritual communication ; and these 
truths are more elevated and pure as we are 
more obedient and devoted, and thus brought 
nearer to Him, so that a constant advance is 
known. 

Outward objects were never revealed to 
man in any other way than they now are, by 
the light of the outward sun: So, spiritual 
truths and realities have always been re- 
vealed in the same manner they are at pres- 
ent. God is unchangeable. ‘He is the same 
ey, to-day, and forever.” “ With 

im is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” If He says “no,” to-day, it is 
“no,” for all time. If He says “yes,” to- 
day, it is “yes,” eternally. If He does any- 
thing in one way, to-day, it is His promise 
that He will do it in that same way through 
all time. His promises are Yea and Amen 
[so be it] forever. This invariubleness of ac- 
tion is what is meant by Jaw—a law of na- 
tare, or a law of God. Law possesses in it- 
self, no power. But, ‘‘ with God, is one eter- 
nal now,” and He is in every law, to enforce 
the accomplishment of its purposes. 

Further: As the sun is the primary source 
of all the forces and motions in the organic 
world, vegetable and animal, so is this great 
spiritual Centre we call God, the source of 


























borne by 
teachings of this Spirit, and had learned to 
know it was the voice of God, and could 
therefore say, “Thus saith the Lord,” to the 
view I have expressed, of God the Creator, 
man the creature, and the Spirit of God in 
man, the Mediator, Redeemer, Guide and 
Help, Light and Strength. This was the 
angel of which Moses speaks in the name of 
the Lord: “ Behold, I send an angel before 
thee, to keep thee in the way, and to bring 
thee into the place which I have prepared. 
Beware of him, and obey his voice, provoke 
him not; for he will not 8 
gressions: for My name is in him. But, if 
thou wilt indeed obey his voice, and do all that 
I command thee ; then will I be an enemy to 
thy [spiritual] enemies, and an adversary to 
thy [spiritual } adversaries.” Ex. xxiii, 20-22. 









all the movements and powers—spirit forces 
—and of every blessing, favor and good, that 
devolves on humanity, physically, intellect- 
ually, or spiritually. 


There is abundance of Scripture testimony 
those who had experienced the 


pardon your trans- 


The Psalmist refers figuratively to the same 


thing when he exclaims: “Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates; and be ye lifted up, ye 
everlasting doors [let all outward hindrances 
be removed]; and the King of glory shall come 
in. Who is this King of glory? The Lord 
of hosts, He is the King of glory.” Psalm 
xxiv, 7 and 10. 


The Prophet Isaiah poetically refers to the 


same inward principle: “Unto us a Child is 


born, unto us a Son is given: and the govern- 
ment shall be upon His shoulders: and His 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace. Of the INCREASE OF 
His GOVERNMENT AND PEACE THERE SHALL 
BE NOEND.” Isaiah ix, 6 and 7. 


And again [Isaiah xlviii, 17]: “ Thus saith 
the leo thy Redeemer, the holy One of 
Israel: I am the Lord thy God which teach- 
eth thee to profit, which th thee by the way 
~ thou agree ie . 4 
n reading the Scriptures,the interestis grea 
ly iuetannell by regarding them to be, as they 
are, the condensation and exposition of all the 
greatest truths and most elevated ideas known 
to their authors at the time they were written. 


Yet, there is a danger of thinking that some 
of the ancients, as Abraham and Moses, were 
spontaneously evolved, so to speak, with the 


t ideas they possessed. But, it is an ac- 
nowledged fact, that every individual is the 
d him, and of 


goes of the age t 
is own environments, and I feel it to be right 


to show that these illustrious personages were 
no exceptions. 

We read in Genesis: “ And Terah took 
Abram, his son, and Sarah, ‘his daughter-in- 
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law, his son Abram’s wife; and they went 

forth from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into 

the land of Canaan; and they came unto 

Haran and dwelt there. And Abram was75 

ears old when he departed out of Haran.” 
. xi, 31, and xii, 4. 

Ur, ofthe Chaldees, was in India, that por- 
tion of the country lying on the river Jumna, 
and now called Uri, or Ur. The Hindoos, 
in their earliest times, had no images. The 
worshipped the One God as Divinity in dual- 
ity—Father and Mother. Abraham refused 
to worship the female principle in the God 
head. He became a Protestant Hindoo, a 
wandering pilgrim, and accordingly emigra- 
ted from te in India, to Haran in Assyria, 
from thence to Phenicia, and finally into 
Egypt, nearly 2,000 years B. C.* 

ow, Abram or Abraham, having been 
married before he left Ur of the Chaldees, 
and having left that country, as it would ap- 
pear, from religious convictions, because he 
could not conform to the beliefs of the Brah- 
mins, among whom he lived, we must be- 
lieve he was well acquainted with the religion 
of the Brahmins, and their many advanced 
views ; also, that he already possessed inde- 
pendence of thought and strong character. 

“And Abraham went down into Egpyt 
to sojourn there ” (Ex. xii, 4 and 10), “when 
he was 75 yearsold.” ‘‘ And Sarah was taken 
into Pharaoh’s house, and he (Pharaoh) en- 
treated Abraham well, for her sake.” Gen. 
xii, 15 and 16. 

Hence, from Abraham’s age and his op- 
portunities, by the favor of those high in 
authority in Egypt, together with the bent of 
his mind to religious subjects, from his Brah- 
minical education, he was well prepared to 
gather and appropriate to his thought much 
that was valuable from the learning and ex- 
periences of this then centre of civilization 
and enlightenment. 

When they left Egypt, it would appear 
that Sarah took a maid with her. For (Ge, 
xvi, 1) “Sarah had a hand-maid, an Egyp- 
tian, whore name was Hagar,” “and when 
Sarah dealt hardly with her, she fled from 
her face.” “ And the Angel of the Lord [the 
same good angel that attends in every soul 
found her by a fountain of water in the wild- 
erness.” “ And the Angel of the Lord said 
unto her, return to thy mistress, and submit 
thyself under her hands.”” “And she called 
the name of the Lord that spake unto her, 
‘ Thou God seest me.’” Gen.xvi,6,7,9 and 13. 

What a suggestive prayer is this! The 
sublimest I have ever met with; and for 
which, no doubt, her education in Abra- 
ham’s house, where the One God was worship- 


* Peeble’s “Seers of the Ages,” page 28. 
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ped, had _ her! Sarah may dea} 
ardly with her, and Abraham permit Sarah 
todo with Hagar as she pleases (verse 6), 
but the good angel inspired her to feel ang 
exclaim: “ Thou God seest me, and 

Iam safe!” What faith—what trust! 

This universal “ Eye,” that continually be 
holds every one, became an important elemen} 
of Brahminical belief, and was adopted asap 
Eastern symbol or myth of great signifi. 
cance, | is still placed in the ceilings of 
somé associations, or brotherhoods, as a re 
membrancer. 

Could that one idea of the “ Egyptian maid” 
be practically impressed upon every heart ia 
early life—that tn every place, and under al) 
circumstances, that “ Eye” is open upone 
one, so that he can, in sincerity, say, “Thog 
God seest me,” what a preservative and 
strengthening influence it would have! 

We may in all the foregoing see that'the 
character of Abraham was gradually fo 
as the product of the age that preceded, 


his own environments in a long and wander | 


ing life, no doubt attended with hardshi 
and privations, all — to form, under 
guidance and help of the good angel, the 
illustrious character we behold in history, 
The reference to the oriental myth (the 
“ eve > 
agtehen, that has long been of deep instruc 
tion to me, and it is so appropriate to the pres 


ent period, when another epoch is about to ~ 

close, that it seems proper to mention it, thatig, ” 

the personification of Time. They epee 
Sight; 


ed him with wings, forever on forwar 

with an hour-glass in one hand, to measure 
the different epochs, a scythe in the other, to 
mow down and lay waste; and how 


have been “cut down” in the year about to | 


close! On the front of his head is a bunch of 


hair, or “ forelock,” and all the other part of 


his head is round and smooth, intimati 


that if we will “take time by the forelock,” 


as he approaches, he can readily be guided 


for the accomplishment of all our purposes; | 


but if we once let him get past, there is noth 
ing but his smooth head, which cannot be 


grasped, and he is gone forever! Whatan — 


instructive representation! It is a painted op 
statuary allegory of great significance ! 
To return from this digression: Moses was 


taken as “‘the son of Pharaoh’s daughter” 


(Ex. ii, 10), and became instructed in all:the 
arts and mysteries of the Egyptians. “He 
remained there till he was 
Then he dwelt with the priest of Midian, whe 
gave him his daughter on to wi 
Under this Egyptian priest; there can be 
doubt, Moses continued his education int 
learning and mysteries of the Egyptians, 
with the enlightenment of the good 





reminds me of another in ancient 


wa” (Ex. ii, 11). 
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¢hat attends every soul, and assists every one 

that will obey its voice, he became gradually 

prepared by the age that had preceded, and 

the environments of his own eventful life, for 

the important office he performed, of leading 

the children of Israel, out of bondage in 
to the promised land. 

* Moses led the flock of Jethro, his father- 
in-law, which he kept, to the back part of the 
desert, and came to the Mountain of God” (Ex. 
iii, 1). How significant! “And the angel of 
the Lord [the same good angel] appeared 
anto him ia a flame of fire out of the midst 
of the bush” (Ex. iii, 2). This ap to 
have been the first introduction of Moses to 
the rue God, and he was introduced by his 
good angel, who had led him to the Mount of 
God, at the back ~— of the desert, away 
from Egyptian and all priestly influences; 
and bere he received command by the “angel 
of the Lord,” what he was to do. 

Moses was obedient to his interpretation of 
‘what the “angel of the Lord” commanded, 
and began his labors for the deliverance of 
his people; and in many of his proceedings, 
laws, etc., are evidences of his Egyptian train- 
ing, which are very conspicuous in his intro- 
‘duction of the order of priests, with the im- 
mense power and important privileges he con- 
ferred upon them. 

Moses was four score years old, and Aaron 
four score and three years old, when they 
spake unto Pharaoh; so that Moses had had 
a long period for his environment to act upon 
him and evolve his character, which was 
‘strongly marked by such features as the train- 
ing he had experienced under the guidance 
and help of the good angel might be expected 
to produce. 

Sandy Spring, Md., 12th mo, 29th, 1874. 


them, but he will use them with liberality. 
They open a wide field to the exercise of his 
— and allow it to shine with diffusive 
ustre. 


A Testimony from Gwynedd Monthly Meeting 
in Pennsylvania, concerning ELLEN Evans ; 
an Elder of said Meeting. 

She was the daughter of Rowland and Mar- 
garet Ellis, born near Dollegelle, in the prin- 
cipality of Wales, in the year 1685. She 
was favored with a good understanding, which 
being improved by a religious education and 
strict attention to the dictates of Divine grace, 
soon distinguished her as one seeking after 
heavenly treasure, which made her in riper 
years an honorable member of society. . 

She married our worthy and much es- 
teemed friend John Evans, of this place, to 
whom she was truly a helpmeet, more es- 
pecially in public religious servives; for 
whenever she discovered the least inclina- 
tion in him to visit the meetings of Friends, 
whetner far or near, she did all in her power 
to cherish and encourage the motion; she 
was also a great support and comfort to him 
under his spiritual conflicts about the time of 
his appearing first in a public testimony. 

In her family, she was an example of piety 
and industry, rising early in the mornin 
and encouraging others so to do, often o 
serving that those who lay late lost the 
youthful beauty of the day and wasted the 
most precious part of their time ; that the sun 
was the candle of the world, which called 
upon us to arise and apply to our several 
duties. When the affairs of the morning 
were transacted, it was almost her invariable 
practice, except on meeting days, to retire 
about noon, with the Bible or some religious 
book, where a portion of her time was spent 
alone, from which retirement she often re- 
turned with evident tokens that her eyes had 
been bathed in tears. 

She was remarkably well acquainted with 
the Holy Scriptures, as also the writings and 
characters of our ancient worthy Friends, 
together with those of her own time, fre- 

the 








A Ggoop man may seek, by fair industry, 
to render his circumstances easy and plenti- 
ful; he may bestow a considerable portion 
of his time and attention on the successful 
management of his worldly interests; all this 
is within the limits of that allowable use of 
the world to which religion gives its sanction. 
But, to a wise and good man, the world is 
only a secondary object ; he remembers there 
is an eternity beyond it; his care is, not 
merely to amass and possess, but to use his 

ions well, as one who is an accountable 
bein he is not a slave, either to the ho 
or the fears of the world—he would rather 
forfeit any present advantage, than obtain it 
at the expense of violating the Divine law, 
or neglecting his duty. This is using the 
world like a good man ; this is living in it as 
@ subject of the Almighty, a member of the 
great community of mankind. To such a 
man riches are a blessing; he may enjoy 


mate expressing, “The many advan 

she reaped from often conversing with 

dead and absent; endeavoring to cultivate 
the same disposition in her family, by often 
calling them together in the winter evenings, 
and requiring one of her children to read 
audibly in the Bible or some other religious 
book ;” repeatedly observing to them, “the 
benefit which attended preserving the char- 
acters of those faithful ministers and elders 
in the church, whose pious lives and happy 
dissolution, if held up to the view of poster- 
ity, might be a rae means of kindling the 
same holy zeal, and resolution to tread in 


eee eee 
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their footsteps.” And as ministering friends 
(whom she truly loved from her infancy as 
brethren and sisters in gospel fellowship) in 
the course of their visits came this way, gen- 
erally lodged at their house, at which times 
she seldom missed to prepare her family, and 
inform the neighborhood of an intention to 
sit awhile together in the evening ; which se- 
lect opportunities, many can yet rememter, 
were often singularly blessed with Divine 
comfort and edification. 

Her diligence in attending meetings for 
religious worship was no less manifest than 
her steady zeal for supporting our Christian 
discipline and that we might adorn the doc- 
trine of God our Saviour in all things: Yet 
was her zeal mixed with charity, for having 
long experienced how few were qualified to 
lay justice precisely to the line and righteous- 
ness to the plumb-line, she thought it safest 
rather to incline to the merciful side; firmly 
believing that the grace of God which bring- 
eth salvation had appeared unto all men; 
delighting to converse with our uninstructed 
Indians about their sentiments of the Su- 
preme Being; and often said, “she discov- 
ered evident traces of Divine goodness in their 
uncultivated minds,” 


In her friendships she was warm and steady, 
and on her death bed earnestly pressed her 
children “‘not to forget the friends of their 
father and mother ;” and the sensibility of 
her heart made her very attentive to the 
wants of the poor in her neighborhood. 

Some years before her decease she lost, in 
the husband of her youth, a bosom friend, 
and the great support of her age, which proved 
80 great a trial; she said, “that if God, whom 
she loved all her life long, had not enabled 
her to sustain it, she must have sunk under 
it.” ‘Lhis dispensation of Providence weaned 
her from all temporal enjoyments. She con- 
tinued attending meetings, and frequently 
visited the sick and afflicted while her 
strength permitted, and when that failed, 
niuch of her time was spent in reading the 
Holy Scriptures and in meditation. 

The early state of religion in this province 
was a grateful subject of conversation to her 
in the evening of her day, but upon turning 
her eye to the present time, she would say 
with a deep sigh, “Oh! what has become of 
the morniog dew and celestial rain that used 
to fall and rest upon our assemblies.” For 
herself, she often prayed, “that she might 
possess a lively relish of truth to the last, 
and retain the greenness of youth in old age,” 
which God was graciously pleased to favor 
her with. 

Her last illness began about a year before 
her decease, in the forepart thereof she felt 
a lowness and depression of mind, that 
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caused her to cry, “ Tell me, O! Thou whom’ 
my soul loveth, where Thou feedest, where 
Thou makest Thy flocks to rest at noon,” 
But after some time, this cloud was removed, 
and she was enabled to say, “He brought 
me to the bangeting house, and His banner 
over me was love.” 

And thus, by remembering her Creator in 
the days of her youth, and a steady perse- 
verance therein, she was enabled to meet the 
king of terrors with a serene countenance, 
and resigned her breath without a sigh or 
groan, the 29th day of the Fourth month, 
and was buried at Gwynedd, the 2d. of ther 
Fifth month, 1765 ; being, we trust, admitted 
to the general assembly and church of the: 
first born, which are written in heaven. 


For Friends Intelligeneer.. 
THOUGHTS ON PREACHING, 

“ Keep silence, O ye Islands, and let the people renew? 
their strength !” 

I have long been impressed that there ig 
too much preaching in our meetings, and that’ 
it is often undertaken by those who have no 
gift, and sometimes by those who have, but who- 
do not properly distinguish at times, between 
the operations of the Spirit of Truth and ther 
workings of their own imagination. 

A good sermon from the right source, i#* 
often very encouraging and strengthening, 
and awakens the dormant faculties of he 
and touches the sensibilities as with a “ live’ 
coal.” But beware! oh, beware! ye who occupy” 
those stations, how ye open your mouths im 
the congregation of the people! The Spirit’ 
of Truth is in the hearers, as’well as in the 
preachers, and if you do not speak in accord 
ance with it, or iterate and reiterate from day © 
to day,and year to year, that which is dry 
and uninteresting, you will not gather, but 
scatter. 

I have often been pained during deeply im 
teresting thoughts and reflections, by com- — 
munications of this kind, and wished myself 
in some lonely place, where I could be unin — 


terrupted in the presence of Nature and ” 


Nature’s God! 
In this I am not singular, many with whom 
I have exchanged views are similarly affected.’ 
I know it is a strong temptation to stay away 
from meetings when there is reason to believe 
the communications will be of the kind 
referred to; and I am sure many do, par ~ 
ticularly among the young. What is the” 
remedy ? 


Many who are deeply interested in soci pe 


have labored to suppress the evil by well] 
timed remarks, such as “ when a dollar comes 
from the mint it is passable and current, bab” 
may be beaten out so thin as to lose its cur) 
rency! ” - “ And young birds when they leave) 
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‘ In the true sense of the word he was a philan 
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has it availed ? 
Baltimore, First month 11th, 1875. 


their nests should make short flights!” What 
N. H. 





GERRIT SMITH. 


As the uncompromising friend of freedom 
and the slave, Gerrit Smith of Peterboro’, N. 
Y., should receive a more extended notice than 
the mere announcement of his death as given 
in the “items” of the 9th instant. He was 
born in Utica, N. Y., in 1797, and was grad- 
uated at Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y.; 
subsequently he studied law. After being 
connected for a short time with the American 
Colonization Society, he withdrew from it in 
1835, and became an active member of the 
Anti-Slavery Society. He was also an earn- 
est advocate of temperance and other reforms. 


thropist. Having inherited one of the largest 
landed estates in the county, he distributed 
nearly two hundred thousand acres of it 
among the poor without distinction of color. 
He was elected to Congress in 1852. Speak- 
ing of him in this connection the Public Led- 
ger of this city remarks: 


“Tt was his fortune to stand in high esteem with 
most of the prominent men in the South who were 
in Congress at the same time with himself. He 
held the most kindly relations with them and they 
with him, and this, to a degree, that it may be said 
wit) truth that he was popular with them. He was 
as thorough an abolitionist as William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, and gave as clear an expression of his views 
as the sturdiest of his school, yet when he spoke in 
the House of Representatives he was always listened 
to by the Southern members with the most marked 
attention and respect. Gerrit Smith was a prepos- 
sessing man in his personal appearance—a fine type 
of physical manhood in full health. His style of 
speaking was clear and deliberate—and very im- 
pressive—characterized always by argument and 
reasoning, rather than by the strong denunciation 
that was indulged ia by his colleagues among the 
abolitionists of that day. He was an earnest and 
sincere friend and champion of wronged humanity 
wherever he found it, without regard to religion, 
country, race, color or condition, and his sincerity, 
as proved by his practice, his courteous bearing to 
his opponents and his appeals to their reason, won 
him the respect of all parties in the Congress in 
which he served.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The Annual Meeting of the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners was held on the 13th 
instant, at Washington City. 

Invitations were extended to the various 
religious Societies to whom have been as- 
signed the care of Indian tribes, and dele- 
gates from these met with the Commission, 
and made reports of the Agencies under their 
care. Forthe most part, the evidences of im- 
provement were very encouraging, and the 
efforts in some of the Agencies to instruct 
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the Indians in the arts of civilization and in 
a Christian life, have been attended with 
marked success. In the evening a general 
Conference on Indian matters was held, and 
those interested were encouraged to make 
suggestions and present the difficulties which 
they had found to interfere in the progress of 
the work. A free discussion of some of these 
difficulties elicited much interest. 
missioner of Indian Affairs, who has a general 
supervision of the Agencies, attended the 
general Conference, and while admitting the 
impediments in the way of civilization, yet 
expressed himself much encouraged with the 
progress which has been made in the work, 
especially during the past year. 
earnestly on the fact that the President hav- 
ing confided the care of the Indian tribes to 
the religious Societies of the country, a solemn 
responsibility rested u 
assumed the trust ; and he regarded it as of 
vital importance that Agents and employés 
should be appointed who were competent and 
reliable, and who entered upon the work be- 
cause their hearts were interested in the im- 
provement and elevation of their fellow-men. 
Although the meeting was composed of various 
elements, a feeling of harmony and Christian 
fellowship prevailed, and all present appeared 
to be animated by a desire to renew their 
diligence in this field of labor. 
of the Conference a resolution was unan- 
imously adopted that in a review of the labors 
of the past year there had been a great ad- 
vance in the civilization and Christianization 
of the Indians, and that unabated confidence 
was felt in the humane policy towards them 
adopted by the Chief Magistrate of the na- 
tion. 


The Com- 


He dwelt 


n those who had 


At the close 


ONE OF THE DELEGATES. 
Twelfth month 15th, 1875. y 


_—--~we 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
APPEAL FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Fathers, mothers and elders of the church, 


where are the lambs of the fold? Do you 
go in search of the straying, wandering ones, 


who step by step are going farther into the 
wilderness, where there will be no sustenance 
for their immortal souls? Are you faithful 
stewards over these while they are peeing 
through the difficulties of childhood an 
outh ?—while their spirits are exultant with 
lags and joy, and the vicissitudes of life have 
not shown them the difference between gold 
ard glitter. Are they drawn toward you by 
as lemmas all can understand and speak ? 
These little ones need your sympathy and 
support, that they may be enabled to escape 
the snares of the enemy laying in wait to 
captivate and lure them from: the true place 
of safety. 
Oh! that you, through the power of the 
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Spirit of God, may be able to aid them in 
becoming strong enough to follow whitherso- 
ever He may lead them, and that you may 
feel an increasing concern to extend an as- 
surance of sympathy to these who can scarce- 
ly discern the true voice from the voice of the 
stranger, and, like little Samuel, know not 
whence the true voice cometh. 

Jesus said, “ Suffer little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not.” Forbid them 
not by your cold reserve, that they may not 
be like the children of Israel when their 
judges were dead, when “ every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.” 

How many of these opportunities are lost 
forever! “In the morning, because we sowed 
not the seed. In the evening, because we 
withheld the hand.” 

“Then, whatsoever thy hands find to do, 
do it with thy might, for there is no work, no 
device, no knowledge nor wisdom in the grave, 
whither thou goeth.” L. 

Salem, First mo. 4th, 1875 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 23, 1875. 


JUVENILE Montauies.—We find among 
our exchanges “‘ The Children’s Friend” and 
“Scattered Seeds,” for First month, both so 
neat in appearance and so prettily illustrated 
that we wish to recommend them to the fav- 
orable notice of all our readers who desire to 
see the children supplied with pure literature 
suited to the wants of their juvenile years. 

These little papers have special claims on 
the ‘support of Friends, they being the first 
successful efforts of the kind that have been 
undertaken within our branch of the Chris- 
tian church. Both have gained a foothold, 
and for several years have been winning their 
way in the confidence of all who receive 
them. We ask for them a stil] larger circu- 
lation, feeling that each child within the lim- 
its of our religious organization, old enough 
to read the instructive stories or appreciate 
the beautiful pictures that embellish each 
number, ought to be the recipient of one or 
the other. 

What more appropriate present, at this gift 
season, to the little child than a year’s sub- 
scription to “Scattered Seeds”? or, for the 
older brother or sister, “The Children’s 
Friend”? We know of grandparents and 
other friends who are in this way brought 
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very near the hearts of the young; and gy 
there is no present that can be made a child 
that so directly influences its thought and 
action as the book or paper it receives, it ig 
important that these be well selected. 


PHILADELPHIA ScHOOL OF DESIGN FoR 
WomeEn.—This institution, located at the 
uorthwest corner of Penn Square and Filbert 
streets, was thrown opea for the reception of 
visitors during the recess of the school just 
past. A fine display of drawings by the pu 
pils was on exhibition. The art gallery con 
tains plaster copies of many of the famouw 
masterpieces of Grecian statuary, used as 
models by the students. There were many 
very fine specimens of flowers and fruits, that . 
reflect great credit on the young artists by 
whom they were executed. In going through 
this well-lighted and well-appointed art-build- 
ing one feels the desire arise to be a child 
again, that the advantages here afforded, and 
which so very far surpass what were known — 
in our own school days might be enjoyed, 
There is in chaste art a very ennobling influ 
ence. To copy the handiwork of the great 
Originator brings the thoughtful mind into 
more perfect harmony and closer union with 
the Divine. ; 

This institution is regulated by a Board of 
Managers. The Principal of the school is E, | 
Croasdale, a woman graduate of “ The Gov- | 
ernment Art Training School,” South Ken. 
sington, London. Lectures are given by well- | 
known artists, and instruction in “Oil and 7 
Water Colors,” in “ Figure,” and in “ Design | 
in Ornament,” and “ Engraving,” by masters © 
of acknowledged talent and ability. 

There are two sessions in the year, of five © 
months each, commencing on the first Second- | 
day in Ninth and Second months. The fee | 
is $20 per session, payable in advance. We 
are thus particular because we think the im- 
portance of schools of design for women | 
should be more widely felt, as they open @ — 
field of profitable employment which before 
their establishment was almost entirely in the 
hands of the other sex. Whether art is” 
studied as a means of profit, or from a love” 
of the beautiful, this institution offers decided © 
advantages for a thorough training in its sev 
eral branches. q 
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While on this subject we wish to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of a ticket of admission to 
the Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad street, 
above Arch. There is now on exhibition a 
very fine collection of engravings, etchings 
and mezzotints, the property of one of our 
citizens—James L. Claghorn. 

The progress of these arts is shown from as 
early a date as 1420, down to the present 
time, and the collection, which consists of 
over 800 pictures, affords an unusual oppor- 
tunity for lovers of the beautiful in art to 
make themselves familiar with many of the 
subjects of the most noted painters. The 
exhibition is a loan on the part of the owner, 
and is made in the interest of the Academy. 
It will continue for over two months. 





DIED. 


PRICE.—On the 10th of Twelfth month, 1874, at 
the residence of his son-in-law. Enos L. Tennis, of 
Neosha county, Kansas, David W. Price, in the 72d 
year of his age; a member of Gunpowder Monthly 
Meeting. 

ZELL.—At her residence in'Germantown, on the 
evening of the 10th inst., Jane Meng” Zell, daughter 
ofthe late Thomas Zell. P 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


IN THE CITY OF THE TURK. 
No. 32. 
(Continued from page 748.) 


Our five days’ sojourn in Constantinople 
was all too short for the many objects and 
oo of interest which that city affords—the 

yzantium of the ancients, the Constanti- 
nople of the Eastern Roman Empire, the 
Stamboul of the Turks—what mighty events, 
what dread tragedies have these time-worn 
streets, ruined walls and mighty temples wit- 
nessed ! 

In the harbor are anchored hundreds of 
steamers and ships of all nations. The Turk- 
ish crescent flag floats from many of them, 
but they are principally Austrian, Italian, 
French and English, and these nations seem 
to have control of the commerce of the Med- 
iterranean. At the western end of the Bos- 
phorus ‘is the Golden Horn, an ivlet which 
divides Stamboul from Galata and Pera, and 
over which there are two bridges. This is the 
harbor proper, and I think no city ever had 
a nobler. Even the inexpressible uncleanness 
of the Turkish metropolis cannot defile the 
pure, bright, blue waters which roll perpet- 


- ually past her walls, never resting, never 


flowing back with reverse tidal impulse. The 
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force of the current is variable, however, be- 
ing stronger or weaker according to the force 
of the wind, and to the mass of waters poured 
down by the vast rivers which discharge their 
flood into the Euxine. 

It is written, that 658 B. C., Byzas, King 
of Megara, founded the city of Byzantium, 
choosing a point of land on the borders of 
two continents, commanding the channel be- 
tween two great seas, and flanked by natural 
fortifications. The first Roman Emperor 
who professed adherence to the Christian 
faith, saw that this was the choice spot in all 
his vast empire for a great world metropolis, 
which should overlook both continents over 
which he swayed the sceptre. He gave his 
name to the already ancient city of Byzan- 
tium, and made it his residence, and Constan- 
tinople became the powerful capital of the 
Eastern Empire of the Romans for more than 
a thousand years, when it fell under the do- 
minion of the Oitoman power, and became the 
head of the empire of the adherents of the 
Arab prophet. It is situated in latitude 41° 
N., and longitude 29° E., and has a climate 
perhaps the most temperate and delightful in 
the world, enjoying a pure, soft air, which is 
never excessively hot or cold, it is said. As 
we look upon the imposing city of minarets 
and domes from the Bosphorus, it seems as 
if it must be a veritable city of delights, 
bathed by pure waters, fanned by fragrant 
sea breezes, regaled by all the luxuries that 
the rich tropical realm of the Sultan yields in 
such abundance, and beautified by architec- 
tural wonders of both Christian and Moslem 
origin. Buta closer acquaintance strangely 
dispels many illusions. 


Our first excursion after our arrival was to 
the tall watch-tower in Galata, not very far 
from our hotel at Pera. I know not how high 
it is, but we had to climb many dark, broken 
stairs, and needed the frequent encouraging 
assurance of our guide that the view from the 
top was ‘‘ magnifique,” to encourage us to 
persevere in the ascent. At length we reach 
the highest chamber, a circular room, with 
broad windows looking towards every point 
of the compass, and containing «verything 
needful for the daily life of the watchman 
who abides in this lofty place to watch for 
fires, and to give timely alarm by beating a 
great drum, and shouting, “ There is a fire !” 
(“ Yangen var!”) the moment smoke is per- 
ceived. A little old man, with a white beard, 
and in unmodified Turkish attire, welcomes 
the panting Giaours to the high pee and 
kindly escorts us to window seats, from which 
we survey the whole city and surrounding 
seas to great advantage. Some of the deep 
window recesses are furnished with couches, 
on which the guardians of the city may lie 
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at length, and yet keep a watchful eye on the 
town. A whole colony of little singing-birds 
are snugly housed in wire cages in the lofty 
tower-room, and a furnace fire in the central 
column prepares the inevitable coffee for the 
refreshment of the watch. 


But what shall I say of the wondrous reve- 
lation from this central column as we gaze 
north, south, east and west, on the mirroring 
waters, the swelling domes, the airy, graceful 
minarets, the numberless habitations, the 
misty hills, and the crested heights that make 
up Constantinople? Three distinct cities con- 
stitute the grand whole—Scutari, on the Asi- 
atic side, Pera and Galata, on one side of the 
broad European arm of the Bosphorus, 
called the Golden Horn, and Stamboul, the 
city proper of the Turk, and the ancient city 
of the Greek Emperors. We are impatient 
to commence our exploration of these historic 
temples and gorgeous palaces, but the guide 
reminds usthat a firman or permit from the 
Sublime Porte is needful, before we may enter 
a mosque or a palace, Accordingly, the next 
day we take a carriage for a day’s ride around 
Stamboul. We first make a visit to the walls 
which cut off the promontory on which the 
city is built from the landward side. The ride 
over the bridge and through the rough and 
intricate streets, thronged and crowded with 
grotesque peoples of all kinds, and clad in 
attire adapted to every nation, was a rich ex- 
perience. It must ever remain a mystery 
why the Turk chooses to clothe himself in 
such hideous garments, which seem specially 
adapted to degrade the beautiful human form, 
and to gather and retain all the unutterable 
filth of these terrible streets. The only re- 
deeming feature of this costume is the fez, a 
crimson felt cap, with a long, black silk tas- 
sel, which all classes wear on their heads. It 
is neat and very becoming to their swarthy 
faces, being more desirable every way than 
the stiff hat of the civilized European. I be- 
lieve it is only the laboring classes who now 
retain the Turkish dress, most of those who 
seemed to be “ persons of quality,” being at- 
tired as other Europeans. ‘The street-dress of 
the women is rather handsome, I think, and 
the thin, white veils (yashmac) which cover 
and yet reveal the features, leaving only the 
eyes unshadowed, hide defects, while they 
reveal much wonderful beauty. The feridjee, 
or cloak, is a simple and graceful mantle, 
covering the entire person, and allowing great 
freedom of movement. It is generally of silk 
or some other rich material, and the color is 

reen, dark-red, or a soft, yellowish-brown. 
i thought their whole outfit very neat, cleanl 
and becoming, and I am obliged to jako: 
edge that I never saw happier-looking women 
than these Moslem ladies. It being the time 





of the fast of Ramazan, they were out in 
holiday attire, and so, doubtless, presented 
their very best appearance to our inquiring 
eyes. O, Christian world! women are not 
burden-bearers and. scavengers in this be 
nighted realm of the Turk! 


I will not recount all the strange labors to 
which I have seen women subjected during 
our journey through Europe, but here not one 
woman is to be seen working in the streets, 
though many were walking daintly through 
them, bargaining at the shops, and givin 
orders to the fruit and provision dealers. We 
find, on inquiry, that very few Moslems have 
more than one wife, and indeed no more ix 
allowed by law, unless the husband can show 
that he is able to keep separate homes for hig 
multiple household. - Divorce, too, with re- 
storation of dowry is readily obtained by the 
wife in case of neglect or abuse by her hus 
band. But we have reached the walls and 
drive out one of the ancient gates into the 
open country, “A fertile, though neglected 
land it would séem to be, but not, as I have 
heard it stated, quite uncultivated; even the 
moat, which yet exists, being transformed from 
a broad watery ditch into a luxuriant market 
garden. The Yength of the wall from the 
Seven Towers on the side of the Sea of Mar, 
mora to the Golden Horn, is four miles, and 
in the days of-old, before the cannon had 
learned to launch its thunderbolts against the 
defences of cities, they must have been of 
prodigious strength. We read that they were 
originally built by the great Constantine, and 
that they are composed of alternate courses 
of brick and stone, with foundations of ex- 
treme solidity. They must have been often 
repaired and rebuilt, as there is yet a consid- 
erable proportion of the triple barrier which 
has not fallen into ruins. We drive along 
the outside for a long distance and admire the 


healing beneficence of nature which spreadsa ~ 


mantle of ivy over the fallen bastion, and 
gives “beauty for ashes.” At intervals of 
about one hundred and fifty yards, there is, 
or has been, a tower in which the hapless de- 
fenders of the capital of the Greek Empire 
toiled and fought in vain to repel the dreaded 
host of the Crescent. To the left is the dreary 
crowded cemetery of the Turk, as much neg 
lected and fallen to ruin as the abandoned 
walls. The turban-crowned stones, which in- 
dicate to the initiated the rank and occupa- 


tion of the sleeper down beneath, are leaning | 


in every direction, and the mighty old cy- 
presses which stand solemnly among them, 
mourn forevermore over the departed dis 
ciples of the Prophet. We re enter Stamboul 
by another gate, near which our a calls 
our attention to a ean ae shop, estab- 
lished by the good mother of the present 
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Sultan, for the employment and instruction of 
little girls. Out of consideration for the wishes 
of Turkish parents, gentlemen are not allowed 
to enter the long, low, well-lighted buildings, 
where little ee maidens are learning 
to make ornamental fringes, and to embroider 
jn silken and golden designs to suit the gor- 

us fancy of the Orient. Two very gentle- 
manly Turkish overseers in European dreas, 
are walking round among them, stopping oc- 
casionally to encourage or perhaps instruct the 
little workers, and everything was going on 
deliberately and pleasantly. The wares that 


* the little hand-looms were producing, were 


neat and very strong, and our walk through 
this cheerful house of industry left a pleasant 
impression on the mind. 


Another curious and somewhat interesting 
incident of the day was our visit to an ancient 
Greek chapel, where we are shown a dark 
looking tank containing some fish, which are 
connected with an astounding legend. We 
are gravely told that, when the ‘Turks were 
thundering at the trembling walls of the city, 
the last Constantine was having some fish 
fried for his refreshment. They were only 
half done, when a messenger brought the word 
that the gate had yielded and the conquering 
army was entering. The Emperor believed 
this impossible, and said he would as soon 
believe these half-cooked fishes could leap out 
of the pan into the water and live again, when 
lo! they did indeed leap from the pan into 
a tank, and the Emperor knew that his city 
had fallen. The miraculously restored fishes 
are yet here, and we are assured that the story 
is quite true! We do not obtrude our in- 
credulity upon the narrator, and so are polite- 
y shown into the body of the church, where 
the baptism of a little infant is about being 
performed. A priest was reading the appro- 
= ritual as we entered, and we joined the 
ittle group who stood round the silver vase. 
An attendant soon brought wax tapers and 
handed one to each of us, as well as to the 
other spectators, the little babe was quite 
stripped and anointed profusely with oil, and 
then oil and water were poured into the vase 
and the priest dipped the little struggling, 
screaming creature three times quite wader the 
water, murmuring the magical words which 
are supposed to be effective in conferring 
Christianity on the little one. Then the tiny 
Agatha was restored to the hands of her 
godmother, and swathed up so tight in her 
swaddling clothes that she could kick no 
more, and the ceremony was over. Our tapers 
were almost burned out now, and the atten- 
dant who took the remnants from us, gave us 
each a little medal as a memorial that we had 
assisted at the baptism of an infant according 
to the ritual of the Greek Church. 


Our driver now has directions to take us 
to the office of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
to whom we must apply for a firman to visit 
some of the choice places of the capital. It 
is granted without hesitation on the payment. 
of a good round sum, and we are allowed en- 
trance to three Mosques, the Seraglio, and 
National Museum. One of our party invites 
the courteous official to visit the United States, 
where he will be quite at liberty to see any 
or all of our public buildings without money 
and without price; but the grave Turk makes 
no rash promises, though he politely expresses 
a wish to visit America. The day is now too 
far spent to allow us time to use our firman 
and so we drive homeward to our hotel on 
the heights of Pera, thinking to try what we 
can acc>mplish in a walk to-morrow, 


Eleventh month 5th, 1874. 





AGRICULTURE IN JAPAN. 


BY HON. HORACE CAPRON, 
Formerly U.S. Commissioner of Agriculture: 


The great antiquity of agriculture in Japan, 
the rigid adherence to the most ancient modes 
of cultivation, the incomparable cheapness. 
of labor, the thorough character of the til- 
lage, the economy and application of fertil- 
izers, the extent and completeness of the sys- 
tem of irrigation, (which utilizes the whole 
water-system of the empire), and the high 
and continued fertility of the soil after thou- 
sands of years of successive croppings, are all 
of the highest interest to the agriculturist in 
America. A general knowledge of the char- 
acter of the soil and climate of any country 
is a condition precedent to an intelligent. 
comprehension of its agriculture. 

Those islands of the Japanese group which 
are settled are situated between the parallels 
of 32° and 42° north latitude. Agriculture 
in Japan, therefore, occupies the same par- 
allels of latitude that it does in the United 
States, that is, from the latitude of the capes 
of Florida on the south to the latitude of the 
British boundary on the north. The largest 
and most central island—Niphon—of which 
this article will treat mostly, has a latitude 
which would give it a mild, temperate climate, 
but there are other influences which are per- 
haps even more powerful than that of mere 
latitude. : 

The modifying effects of surrounding bodies. 
of water upon the climate of islands and nar- 
row peninsulas is well understood. It ren- 
ders the winters comparatively warmer and 
the summers cooler, as, for example, the’ 
islands of Great Britain, and the State of 
Michigan in the United States. So, here, 
from the narrowness of these islands, the sur- 
rounding bodies of water equalize the tem- 
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perature of every part of them. As in the 
case of Great Britain, there is the additional 
and more powerful influence of streams of 
thermal waters, like the Gulf stream, which 
wash both the eastern and western shores of 
the Japanese group. This warm “ river in the 
ocean ” takes its rise under the tropical sun, 
far south, and runs north along both the east 
and west shores to their northern junction. 
From whatever direction the currents of air 
come inland, they bear the warm breath of 
these thousand streams fresh from the spice 
islands of the Indian Ocean, through the in- 
land valleys, over the hills and high up the 
mountain sides, moderating the heat of sum- 
mer and tempering the cold of winter, till 
all the seasons become almost one perennial 


ring. 

The bluffs, hills and mountains in every 
part of the islands are covered with forests 
of pine, cedar, fir, cypress, beech, birch, 
maple, oak, bamboo, palm, and in fact with 
very variety of tree or shrub known in the 
temperate and tropical climates, which meet 
and blend so perfectly here that their influ- 
ence upon the climate and rain-fall must not 
be overlooked. In this connection it may be 
proper to say that these uncivilized people, as 
they are called, have adopted a policy the 
very converse of that followed in America 
and Europe in relation to these protecting 
coverings of nature. The Japanese govern- 
ment has preserved their forests, and in fact, 
ansured their increase. No license to cut down 
&@ tree Is granted, except upon the condition 
that three more shall be planted and grown 
an its stead. 

The utmost a of the mercury during 
the year 1873 at Yedo (latitude of Raleigh, 
N. C.,) was 65° F. The hottest day of the 
summer was 91°, and the coldest night in 
winter was 26° above zero. Only two or 
three times did the mercury touch 32°, the 
point of frost. The mean temperature for 
the winter months is 45°, of the spring months 
56°, of the summer months 75°50, and of the 
autumn months 64°. . The mean annual tem- 
perature, therefore, is 60°. This is a remark- 
able mean, when we consider that in the heat 
of midsummer the mercury only rises to 90°, 
and in the winter seldom goes as low as the 


temperature of the wintes months, having a 
mean of 48°'75, January and February have 
had the same temperature for the past ten 
ears, the mean of both having been 42°. 
e climate for these three months has, in ad- 
dition to its mildness, the advantage of being 
dry, as the reader will see when I come to 
speak of the rain-fall. March is 4° warmer 
than February, having a mean temperature 
of 46°. April is the first real spring month, 








being 12° warmer than March, and havingg 
mean of 58°. June has a mean of 68°, ang 
July of 78°. August maintains her universal | 
reputation of being the hottest month by § 
having a temperature of 81°. The extreme 
mildness of the winter months is best illua 
trated by the fact that the tillage and growth © 
of a great variety of vegetation goes on the 
same as in summer, and the fields are ag | 
green as during spring. Thus comes the © 
universal practice, unknown to our agricul. 
ture, of following the harvesting of one kind 
of crop immediately by the planting of an 
other ki 


nd on the same ground. Agriculturg 
has no winter of rest and inactivity here, 
The husbandman sows, and tills, an 
through all the seasons year after year, of he 
lite. Every month -has its planting-time for 
some kind of vegetatign, and its harvest for 
others, generally of the simplest kinds of 
food products 

It is these climatic influences, together with 
a perfect system of irrigation, high cultive 
tion of the soil, augmented by the application 
of every available material which will in 
crease its fertility, gathered with scrupulous 
care and applied with a lavish hand, that, 
enable the farmers of Japan, without forei 
aid, and with half its agricultural capabilities 
untouched, to supply its dense population of 
over 33,000,000 of people. 

Japan has a rain-fall as great, and im 
some localities greater, than in Oregon and 


est precipitation of moisture in the United 
States). 
along the sea-shore is 58 inches. In the 
interior, at the foot of the mountain ranges, 
the fall is much greater, in some places 
amounting to 75 inches. The warm months 
are the rainy ones. The winter has little 
rain, less than 2 inches per month ; the spring 
from 10 to 15 inches of rain; the summer 
months from 20 to 25 inches; and the au- 
tumn months from 18 to 20 inches. Such 
a mild temperature through the whole year, 
with such a great amount of moisture, gives 
every portion of the empire a luxuriant 
owth of vegetation, unknown in the United 
tates except, perhaps, in the cane-brakes 
of Louisiana and Florida. All the valleys 
bluffs, hills and mountain-sides are covered 
with a dense growth of tall coarse grass 
There are no barren lands. On the Hakoni 
range of mountains—the highest range in 
Japan—at an elevation of nearly 9,000 feet 


above the sea-level, the highest peaks grow & 


coarse grass, from 3 to 4 feet high. 
Such an amount of vegetation, growing an- 
nually and going to decay, has formed 8 


black vegetable soil from 4 to 8 feet deep. — 
The whole surface of the country is uneven; — 


7 


Alabama (which have by far the great — 


In Japan the annual rain-fall | 
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there are high hills and bluffs everywhere ;| years, with a privilege of renewing perpetu- 


and lying between them there are deep and 
often narrow valleys. The whole country is 
of volcanic origin ; and, underlying this black 

table mold, and more or less mixed with 
it, the whole geological formation is rich in 
all those saline and alkaline materials with 
which volcanic formations abound. The hills 
and bluffs are volcanic upheavals, and the 
deep, narrow valleys were once merely arms 
of the sea; but in time the debris from the 
outpourings of the volcanoes, and the weath- 
ering of the formation of the upheaved bluffs 
and hills, gradually filled up these interven- 
ing spaces, and the waters retiring, these val. 
leys were formed. Since that unknown time, 
through silent centuries, the disintegrating of 
the rocks and the luxuriant vegetation on the 
hills and bluffs have been carried into these 
valleys, till now the soil is in many, if not 
most of them, 20 to 30, and in some even 40 
feet deep. 

From the main mountain ranges, some of 
which have an average elevation of 8,000 
feet, large rivers take their rise, often so wide 
and deep as to be navigable for miles from their 
mouths. The lower hills and bluffs give rise 
tosmaller streams, which thoroughly water 
the whole country. Springs abound every- 
where, and wells with pure cold water can be 
had by digging from 6 to 18 feet from the 
surface. With their great rain-fall, three 
times as great as the average of the United 
States, and with their abundance of living 
streams and springs, these agricultural people 
have found irrigation so useful and beneficial 
that they have constructed a vast and univer- 
sal system of irrigation by immense labor. 
Reservoirs have been built everywhere on 
the higher grounds, from which a perfect net- 
work of great and small canals radiates to 


ally, on the condition of thorough cultivation ; 
failing in these conditions, the lease is can- 
celed and a good farmer sought for. 


FARMERS, 

as a class, in feudal Japan were next in rank 
to the “ men at arms.” They were the sec- 
ond class in the empire, the manfacturers, 
artisans and merchants being socially far be- 
low them. Although this high rank imposed 
many onerous duties, it was of the greatest 
benefit to them. As landed gentry, they had 
important privileges, and they were univer- 
sally educated. They were able to employ 
the best talent to teach their children. Bro 
motion from their class to that'of the men of 
arms was not frequent but it was possible. 
The high rank of the farmers under this sys- 
tem had much to do with the high character 
of agriculture, which grew up under the feu- 
dal rule. 

Labor is cheap and abundant in all parts 
of the empire. Since the opening of the 
ports to foreign trade, and the commencement 
of exportation, prices of agricultural products 
have been enhanced and labor has risen im 
proportion ; especially is this true around the 
open ports, where the native labor has come 
into competition with foreign. Notwithstand- 
ing this, a first-class farm-hand receives only 
from $40 to $45 per year, and he boards and 
clothes himself. All other labor brings pro- 
portionate prices. Women who work in the 
home, either as house-servants, spinners, or 
weavers, or at other manufactures, or in field- 
service, receive much less, The average price 
of women’s wages in Japan is less than $30 
per year, and they furnish their own board — 
and lodging. 

The farm laborer’s =e is ‘of the a 
kind, and is proportionately cheap. They eat 
all the tilled land. The system of irrigation | boiled rice, Poiled wheat, Loiled slay, aot 
known to us as practiced by the Moors in|, yariety of vegetables, generally turnips, 
Spain, by the Aztecs in Mexico and Peru,| boiled and mixed with the rice, barley or 
and by the ancients in Egypt and India, was | wheat. 
confined to limited districts; here it is in} They may be able to afford fish once or 
every valley and on eve hill side, and is a8| twice a month for a holiday-feast. but if so, 
old as their occupation of the islands. _ | it is of a cheap, poor kind. It may be said 

What a lesson is there chere for us in| that their diet is exclusively cogueabies they 
America! With only one-third of their rain, | never eat animal food, or fowls or eggs—yet 
with a country comparatively easy to irrigate, | they are always fat, stout and hearty. They 
and with such an inland water system 4s 18 | Jabor at all times of the year in the field, men 
unknown elsewhere, we allow immeasurable | and women together, almost if not quite as 
volumes of water to be carried to the ocean | naked as they were born. They are muscu- 
unused year after year, while our crops fall} jar, active, and skilful, and quiet, honest and 
each season far short of the possiblities of the | faithtul. 
soil, and fail almost entirely often as every| As little as the compensation of these labor- 
seventh year. ers is, and simple and even meagre as their 
_ As faulty as the Japanese land system is,| diet may seem, they are not the overworked 
in many respects it insures thorough tillage. | and poverty-stricken class that may be found 
The title to the soil is retained by the govern- | in some parts of Europe. 
ment, and the land is leased for a term of ten' The eight-hour system has been practiced 
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in Japan for centuries. There is an endlegs | No matter; doubt and doubt; I do not care! 


number of holidays also. The 1st, 6th, 11th, 
16th, 21st and 26th of each month are invar. 
iably holidays. Then the more important of 
food crops have their harvest holiday or days, 
and there are religious holidays and Govern- 
ment holidays. All these are celebrated by 
gatherings in towns and villages, temples and 
groves. There is music, and there are bril- 
fant decorations of flags and lanterns, and 
there is singing and dancing, and these labor- 
ers are jolly and happy. They sivg as they 
dig, sow and hoe; they sing going to to], and 
they sing returning from it. 

Such is the soil, such the climate, and such 
the natural advantages of Japan for agricul- 
ture. No wonder, then, that without a for- 
‘eign market for their surplus products, even 


without the stimulus of competitive inter- | 


course with the world, agriculture has flour- 
ished and become the leading industry. 

It could not be otherwise, for nowhere on 
the green earth under the sun had Mother 
Nature been so prodigal of her choicest gifts 
‘to the husbandman. There are about 30,- 
000,000 acres under tillage in the empire. 
Every inch of these 30,000,000 acres is under 
the most complete and thorough tillage. If 
the reader has ever seen the cultivation of 
the gardens in the neighborhood of great 
cities, he can have a just conception of the 
appearance of the farm-land in Japan. — 

wo- 
thirds of the entire area cultivated grows both 
summer and winter crops. 

The implement that stirs the soil is either 
a spade or hoe, which loosens it to a depth 
of from 12 to 15 inches. A rude plow is 
sometimes used, but it is mostly drawn by 
hand. The implements are the same as were 
in use a thousand years ago, and the modes 
of cultivation haveremained the same through 
all that time. 


whole cultivated portion is a garden. 


(To be continued.) 


A LITTLE BLIND GIRL. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Because I’m blind I somehow am not sad: 
One has a pleasant time without one’s eyes, 
Provided one has never truly had 
The joy of looking on green fields and skies, 


And I was born withont that power, you know, 
And therefore cannot deeply mourn its loss : 
We only miss what we've enjoyed: and so 
I seldom have hard feelings or get cross. 


It isn’t nice to think that people bring 
Long faces where I am, shake heads and 
So many poor souls need that sort of thing 
So very much more bitterly than I | 


sigh ; 


On a soft suvny day as warm ag this, 
While I crouch here beside the door and knit, 


If I should say I lived in perfect bliss 
Perhaps you'd greatly feel like doubting it. 


I'm very happy every sunny day, 

And that is more than many folks would dare 
(Though they can see so splendidly) to say! 
Port Chester, N. ¥. 

Se Se is 
A MORNING SONG. 
I wake this morn, and all my life 
Is freshly mine to live; 
The future with sweet promise rife, 
And crowns of joy to give. 


New words to speak, new thoughts to hear, 
New love to give and t: ke; 

Perchance new burdens I may bear, 
For love’s own sweetest sake. 


New hopes to open in the sun, 
New efforts worth the will, 
Or tasks with yesterday begun 

More bravely to fulfil. 


Fresh seeds for oye time to be, 
Are in my hand fo sow, 

Whereby, for others and for me, 
Undreamed-of fruit may grow. 


In each white daisy ’mid the grass 
That turns my foot aside, 

In each uncurling fern I pass, 
Some sweetest joy may hide. 


And if, when eventide shall fall 
In shade across my way, 

It seems that naught my thoughts recall 
But life of every day ; 


Yet, if each step in shine or shower 
Be with Thee humbly trod, 

Then blessed be every passing hour 
That leads me nearer God. 


—Chambers’ Journal. ° 


oe 


Pay-Day.—So simple a matter as fix 

one day or another for “ pay-day” seems ‘at 
first thought not to be of much importance, 
and employers generally have fallen into 
habit of paying off workmen on Satu 
night. But attention having been called 'tp 
the subject in England, some time ago, the 
experiment was tried of making Monday in 
stead of Saturday the day for settlement, aid 
the change has been found to produce im- 
portant results. When men received their 
wages at the close of the week, those who were 
addicted to drink naturally choose the time - 
when they have ready money and a day of idl 
ness beforethem to have their sprees. Somé 
may return to work on Monday, but the worst 
of them not until a day or two later. Bat by | 
making Monday pay-day the particular 
temptation is removed. The following 
day is one of work rather than idleness, 

the unwillingness to lose time will often deter — 
a man from beginning a revel, though it © 
might not be @ strong enough influence to 
drag him out of it when once begun. Asa 
matter of fact, this slight change in the timé 
of payment, proves so useful that English 
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employers who have tried it express great 
satisfaction with the result.— Independent. 


alias a 
From the Popular Science Monthly. 
THE EARLY STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY.* 


BY —— WILSON. 


_ Before concluding this portion of my ad” 
dress, I would draw your attention to the 
appliances used in the minor schools of this 
country for teaching geography, as they 
would seem to need some improvement. The 
appliances to which I allude are models or 
relief maps, wall maps, atlases and globes. 
The use of models as a means of conveying 
geographical instruction has been too much 
neglected in our schools. If any one con- 
siders the difficulty a pupil has in under- 
standing the drawing of a steam engine, and 
the ease with which he grasps the meaning of 
the working model, and how, from studying 
the model and comparing it with the drawing, 
he gradually learns to comprehend the latter, 
he will see that a model of ground may be 
used in a similar manner to teach the reading 
ofa map of the same area. Relief maps of 
large areas on a small scale have their uses, 
but they are unsuitable for educational pur- 

ses on account of the manner in which 
eights must be exaggerated to make them 
appear at all; this objection, however, does 
not apply to models of limited areas on a suf- 
ficient scale, which always give a truthful 
and effective representation of the ground. 
One reason why models have not been more 
used has been their cost, but the means of 
constructing them with ease, rapidity and at 
slight expense, are quickly accumulating as 
the six-inch contoured sheets of the Ordnance 
Survey are published. Instruction in geog- 
raphy should begin at home; and I would 
suggest that, as the six-inch survey progresses, 
each decent school throughout the country 
should be provided with a model and a map 
of the district in which it is situated. If this 
were done, the pupils would soon learn to 
read the model, and, having once succeeded, 
in doing this, it would not be long before they 
were able to understand the conventional 
manner in which topographical features are 
represented on Bat cg surface, and acquire 
the power of ing not only the map of 
their own neighborhood, but any map which 
‘was placed before them. In our wall maps 
{ think we have been too much inclined to 
‘pay attention to the boundaries of countries, 
and to neglect the general features of the 
ground. It is difficult to say whether the 
maps have followed the teachers or the teach- 
ers the maps, but I fear instruction in phys- 





*From the Opening Address of the President of 
the Geographical Section of the British Association. 


ical geography too often comes after that in 
political geography, instead of a knowledge 
of the latter being based on a knowledge of 
the physical features of the earth. My mean- 
ing aor perhars be explained by reference 
to a wall map probably well known to every 
one, that of Palestine, which frequently dis- 
figures rather than ornaments the walls of our 
school-rooms.' In this map there are usually 
deep shades of red, yellow and green, to dis- 
tinguish the districts of Judea, Samaria and 
Galilee, and perhaps another color for the 
Trans-Jordanic region, with a number of Bible 
names inserted on the surface, while the nat- 
ural features are quite subordinate, and some- 
times not even indicated. There is perhaps 
no book that bears the impress of the country 
in which it was written so strongly as the 
Bible; but it is quite impossible for a teacher 
to enable his pupils to realize what that cour- 
try is with the maps at present at his disposal. 
The first object of a wall map should be to 
show the geographical features of countries, 
not their boundaries, and for this purpose de- 
tails should be omitted, and the grander fea- 
tures have special attention paid to them. In 
school atlases the same fault may be traced, 
physical features being too often made sub- 
ordinate to political divisions; and there is 
also, in many cases, a tendency to overcrowd 
the maps with a multitude of names which 
only serve to confuse the pupil and divert his 
attention from the main points. The use of 
globes in our schools should be encouraged as 
much as possible, as there are many physical 
phenomena which cannot well be explained 
without them, and they offer far better means 
of conveying a knowledge of the relative 
positions of the various countries, seas, etc., 
than any maps. The great expense of globes 
has hitherto prevented their very general use, 
but some experiments are at present being 
made with a view to lessening the cost of the 
construction, which it is hoped may be suc- 
cessful. I canrot pass from this subject with- 
out alluding to that class of maps which gives 
life to the large volume of statistics which are 
accumulating with such rapidity. On the 
Continent these maps are employed to an ex- 
tent unknown in this country, both for pur- 
poses of reference and education, and the 
convey their information in a simple and ef- 
fective manner. 


REFRESH THAT PART OF THYSELF WHICH 
Is MOST WEARIED.—If thy life be sedentary, 
exercise thy body; if stirring and active, 
recreate thy mind. But take heed of cozen- 
ing thy mind, in setting it to a double task, 
under pretence of giving it a play-day, as in 
the labyrinth of chess, and other tedious and 
studious games.— Thomas Fuller, 
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PARAFFINE 


This substance, which twenty years ago 
was merely a chemical curiosity, has now 
become an article of extensive use in the 
art, and is manufactured annually by 
the thousands of tons. When pure, it is 
peeeny colorless and transparent, resem- 

ling spermaceti in appearance. It is taste- 
less, and is but little affected by most chem- 
ical substances; from this indifference to 
chemical action it obtains its name of para- 
ffine, derived from two Latin words signifying 
of equal affinity. It has been made on a large 
scale by distilling Irish peat, certain varieties 
of bituminous coal and: petroleum. It is used 
in the manufacture of candles, and as a sub- 
stitute for wax in certain processes; and has 
also been applied to different fabrics to render 
them water repellent, and as a coating to the 
inside of casks and barrels. It has been em- 

loyed to some extent to retard the explosive 
orce of gunpowder in certain cases. By 
immersing the grains in melted paraffine for 
a short time, the gunpowder becomes coated 
with this insoluble substance, and may thus 
also be preserved under water for some time 
without much injury. On account of its non- 
conducting character, it has been used exten- 
sively as an insultor in telegraphic operations. 
It has also been employed, when dissolved in 
naphtha, as a preservative of stone and brick 
work. When melted with India rubber it 
makes a good waterproof compound which 
can be applied to wearing apparel. The 
horticulturist has found that paraffine when 
mixed with bees wax, can be usefully applied 
in the budding of roses, and the grafiing of 
fruit trees; and the laundress has disc: vered 
that by the aid of a warm flat iron, a beautiful 
gloss is imparted to linen by paraffine, apon 
which it leaves no greasy stain.—From “The 
Friend.” 








NOTICES. 





The Friends’ Social Lyceum, of Philadelphia, will 
meet in the Library Room at Race St., on the Ist 
and 3d Fifth-days of each month, and at Girard 
Avenue Mee'ing-house on the 2d and 4th Fifth-day 
evenings, at 8 o’clock precisely. All are invited to 
attend. 





ITEMS. 





Tue President has signed the bill “for the re- 
sumption of specie payments.” 


Tar Postmaster of Philadelphia, George W. Fair- 
man, in his report of the operations of the Phila- 
delpbia Post-offices during the year 1874, states 
that 207 carriers were employed in the distribution 
of 16,728,490 mail letters, 8,796,943 local letters 
and 6,883, 714 newspapers; in the same period, there 
were collected 20,668,012 mail and local letters, 


3,620,924 newspapers and, during six months only, 
2,649,043 mail and local Postal Cards. . 


The operations of the Money Order system during 
the past seven years are thus shown : 


cenit intra Nle lilies ina 
Domestic Money Orders : 
| heed: ) Domestic Money Orders Paid, 














Year. | Number. | Amount. Number. Amouut, 
ee _—__ eee 

1868...| 13,896 |$316,032 42 59,430 $972.133 28 
1869...) 17.698 | 382.950 &3 76,200 1,209,472 70 
1870...) 22.216 | 469,269 89 91,655 1,469,763 70 
1871... 25.065 | 529.656 28 | 108.585 1,602,810 16 
1872...| 28.234 | 577,798 81 116,455 1,699.126 O1 
1873...| 34,601 | 720,347 13 148,304 2,004 568 76 
1874...| 38,333 | 71.079 58 172.555 2,259,379 10 








The anvexed statement shows the number and 
amount of British, German and Swiss intergationa} 
money orders issued during the past threé years; 


Orders Issued. Orders Paid, 
en oe err 
Years. No. Amount. No. Amount, 
1872. 3,071 $53,548 12 608 $11.187 02 
1873. 4.029 79,990 98 1,299 27,142 @& 
1874. 4,326 89,428 23 1,895 42,024 67. 


The statement of the weight of mail matter is as 
follows : 


Weight and number of pieces of the three classes 
of mail matter deposited, or originating in the Phils 
delphia Post-office, during 1874, for transmission 
theough the mails, estimated from weighing and 
counting for one month. 


5 
No. of Weight in 
Pieces. Pounds. 
First-class Letters..........-sessssses 82,199,960 488,412 
Second-class— Periodicals addres- ; 
sed to subscribers ..........cccsese 7,081,344 1,580,112 
Third-class — Printed matter, 
samples of merchandise, &c...... 15,846,900 2,019,768 


The above is exclusive of all mail matter re- 
ceived at the Post-cffice in transit for distribution, 
and does not include the weight of mail pouches, 
bags or cases. 


The foreign mail service during the past year was : 


as follows: 


Sent from: Philadelphia during 1874—To Great ” 


Britain direct, 365,993 letters, weight 29,325 lbs.; 


to Germany direct, 81,024 letters, weight 5,046 lbs.; — 


to France direct, from January lst to August lst, 
1874, when Philadelphia was discontinued as an ex- 
change office for French mails, 2,058 letters, weight 
1,932 lbs. ; Havana direct, 1,130 letters, weight 45 
lbs. ; all foreign countries for which Philadelphia 
is not an exchange, 123,767 letters, weight 3,680 
lbs. Total, 574,974 letters, weight 40,028 lbs, 


Received at Philadelphia during 1874: 






Weight of printed 
Countries. No. Letters. matter—lbs, 
Great Britain direct.. oo. 340,548 42,000 
Germany direct...... ° woe 57,290 . 1,809 
Frauce direct -----... es 855 : 20 
Havana direct.......cccssseresseseees 9,772 43 
All foreign countries............00 113,512 1,800 
ON icistncinsdiapets wescetusabsestbe 521,977 45,312 


At the close of the report, the Postmaster says: 

“ The wagon service in connection with the free 
delivery has, after a fair trial, proved a success— 
expediting the delivery and collection of mail mat- 
ter.” 


A DEPUTY constable appointed to look into the 
condition of factory children in Massachusetts has 
made a report to the Governor. He says there are 


60,000 children in that State growing up in ignor- — 


ance, in consequence of their employment at too 
early an age and too exclusively in the factories. 
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SAMUEL MAROT, | WM. INGRAM, 


Jeweler:Practical Engraver 
Dealer in Solid Silver, en Ware, TEA DEALER, 


Watches, Arey etc., etc. | Would announce to his friends and the public, that 


he has opened a New Tea Warehouse at No. 31 North 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. Second Street, opposite Christ Church, Philadelphia, 














Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. with a very choice selection of New Crop Teas and 

pap Special care given to the repairing of Watches, | Coffees. Those of our friends who have not favored 
Jewelry, &c. us with their orders since our last reduction, will 
708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. please call and examine our large stock of New Teas, 
(Next door to Friends’ Book Store.) 42-1y | and taste before buying, as we always keep the ket- 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, | tle boiling on our Sample-table, so that we can 


please the most fastidious. After Twenty-five years’ 


Carpenters and Builders, | | experience in the Philadelphia market, I have a 


| knowledge of the kind and quality that suit my 


No. 1125 Suzarr Atey, | Customers and Country friends, and am row pre- 
(First Street above Race Street,) | pared, under the new postal arrangement, to send 
PHILADELPHIA. — a of one — 4 aan of os 
country. In making remittance by check or pos 
COE STG ee office order, add Ten cents to the following pricesl 
an Te THOMPSON 
“No. 256 N. Twentieth St No, 1118 Citron st, for postage: 
ly A strong Oolong Tea for 30 cents perlb.; a full 


i | iene, mee Ceueee Tee, 40 Genes extra fine 50, 
Furniture Warerooms, 18 North Ninth Street. 60 and 70 cents; Choice New Crop, this season 


Oolong, 80, 90, and $1.00; fine Chulan, in half-pound 
W M. HEHACOCK, papers, 5 for $1. 00, or by the box, 35 cents per lb. 

Manufacturer and Dealer in Fine English Breakfast Tea, 80 cents; Scented 
Pekoe, $1.00; Good Japan, 50, 60, 70, 86, and 90 


Hardwo 0 d Furnitur 6, | cents ; Best $1.00 per lb. ; ; Young Hyson, Twankey, 


WOVEN W Gunpowder and Imperial Tea from 50 cents to 
- a een $1.00. Fresh Roasted Coffee twice daily, and ground 


Hair and Husk Mattresses at the counter if desired, from 20 to 35 cents per Ib. 
On HEAND. Best Rio, Laguayra, Maracaibo,Java,and British Plan- 
| tation Coffees. Spices of all kind, whole or ground. 
p@ Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering | in quantities to suit, warranted pure, at low pricesa 
promptly attended to. | We shall take pleasure in sending Samples of Tea, 
b@yFurniture carefully Packed, Removec and | to our friends and customers ata distance, as well ss 
Stored. | in the city, at our last reduced prices. Remember, 
ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 
other business, wanted as agents for HEARTH | Ve ee 


AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD | 12. 4t, No. 31 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PAY. Send three-cent stamp. sree 


THE GRAPHIC CO., 39-41 Park Place, N. Y. 
ne eee eae THE PENN “MUTUAL 
MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO., [LIFE INSURANOE rey OF PHILAD’A. 
| Assets accumulated 427,996.69. 
Of Philadelphia. | ‘The PENN is a purely MUTUAL Company. ALL 
| of its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- 
Ho. 701 ARCH STREET. | bers every year, thus furnishing insurance at the 
C ALEB OLOTHIER, President. lowest possible rates. All Policies Non-forfeitable 








for their value. 
_ae wey Vee AGENTS and CANVASSERS WANTED. Apply to 
THOMAS MATHER, Treas. Office, No. 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. ce, No. estnut St., elphia, 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE S| ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00 


Invitations neatly prepared. G ARPETINGS 


No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
lyeow. T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN 


LYDIA A. MURPHY. OIL CLOTHS 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON 
e ® 


No. 587 FRANKLIN ST., PHILADELPHIA. No. 1222 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Formerly 716 Spring Garden St. PHILADELPHIA. 
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ASSETS OVER $2,000,000 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 108 Ss. F’'ourth street: 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 1868. 


Expressly required by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among ith policy holders. It is there. 
fore strictly mutual. 

The distinguishing feavares of the Provident are :— 

1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion 
of Friends among its memters. 

2. Economy in expenses. 

3. Prudent investment of money. 

4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than that 
paaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Joun H, Roserrs. — ~~ Reupen M, Rosters © : 
|. H ROBERTS & BRO. FRIENDS ALMANAG” 


PRODUCE —FOR 1875.— 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS ie Sled ts Siceeed tang, sauna 


sining a list of Friends’ Meetings and other 
And Dealers.in Interesting and Useful Information. 
For Sas AT THE 


248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE,| §TORE OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


Foreign and Domestic Fruits, | 


; PHILADELPHIA. 706 Arch St., Philad’a. 
casignments. solicited, — eg snbipping orders promptly filled. Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per doz. A liberal 
P, #, ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, NY | discount to the Trade. 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. 


gr | 
| [,.RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, iF their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 


| afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 
| Mi B ¥ ' | | \ y [ \ H ES, modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 
| Co., Pa. Inquire for circular of 
EVAN T. SWAYNE, ; 
7 Principals. 
SALLIE W. SWAYNB. ' 
M. & A. HASSLER’S Us i tea 


6384 Arch Street. MONEY ‘ii: made by selling TEAS at 
Immense assortment of Silk, Regina, Alpaca and IMPORTERS’ PRICES, or getting up 

Zanilla Umbrellas with Pearl, Ivory acd Natural clubs im towns and country for the oldest Tea Com- 

Handles. Twilled Silk Umbrellas from $4.50, up, | P@By in America. Greatest Inducements. Send 

other Silks $3.50, up. Geld, Silver and Ivory head | or circular. CANTON TEA CO., 

Canes a Specialty. Large assortment, prices low. 148 Chambers St., A. Ee5 Y. 

24-4t. | ; ie te ae eile 


Semen a | REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING 00, 
ARE You OUT OF EMPLOYMENT ? | Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 


| ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
All persons of either sex, of good address, can | dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
tind profitable employment in selling our Subscrip-| surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roo 
tion Books. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with | tighter and more durable than tin or slate. 
terms. D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, | for Circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelbpia. 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York: Works, Camden. 25-14r 
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